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American University, Washington, D. C, and
to the University of Southern California, Los
Angeles.

In business his mind worked along construc-
tive lines, and he fostered companies dealing with
electricity, oil, artesian wells, navigation, and in-
surance. The Middle River Navigation & Canal
Company and the Rindge Navigation & Canal
Company, two concerns in which he was largely
interested, reclaimed about 25,000 acres of bot-
tom lands near Stockton, Cal. The Artesian
Water Company, which he also controlled, car-
ried on a real estate and colonization project in
the state of Sinaloa, Mexico, covering a million
acres of choice lands. He was proud of his New
England origin, and belonged to many patriotic
societies. Until the destruction of his home by
fire two years before his death, he continued to
live on his ranch. Thereafter he resided at Santa
Monica, and later at Los Angeles. His summers
were spent at Marblehead, Mass. On May 17,
1887, he was married at Trenton, Mich., to
Rhoda May Knight, and they had three children.
He died suddenly at Yreka, Siskiyou County,
Cal., where he had gone on a business trip.

[Harvard Coll.; Class of 1879, Fiftieth Anniversary
(1929) ; A. R. Willard, "The Rindge Gifts to Cam-
bridge," in New England Mag.f Feb. 1891; New Eng.
Hist, and Geneal. Reg., Apr. 1906, supplement; Boston
Transcript, Aug. 30, 1905.]                         C.K.B.

RINEHART, WILLIAM HENRY (Sept.
13, i825-Oct. 28, 1874), sculptor, was born on
a farm near Union Bridge, Md., the fifth of the
eight sons of Israel and Mary (Snader) Rine-
hart. His father was the grandson of Ulrich
Rinehart (1704-1787), who emigrated from the
Palatinate to Philadelphia in 1733 and estab-
lished himself as a printer in Germantown. Later
he settled in Chester County, Pa., on a three-
thousand-acre farm, and opened the first woolen
mill in that region. The next two generations
were notable for the number of clergymen as
well as farmers in the family, and for the gen-
erally influential position the members held in
their communities. David Rinehart, a son of
Ulrich's second wife, and the sculptor's grand-
father, moved to Frederick County, Md., where
his branch of the family established themselves
as farmers. David's second son, Israel, married
Mary Snader, who was of English and German
ancestry. Tradition shows Israel Rinehart to
have been a man of stern character, who yet was
held in wide respect among his neighbors, and
to have attained a high degree of prosperity in
the garden section of the state where he lived.
His opposition to the artistic career of his son
was overcome only after the son had failed as a
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farmer. Mary Rinehart, on the contrary, seem,
to have had the sensibility, if not the artisti<
gifts, of her son. In the light of her tasks a:
mother of a large family, the nurture of Wil-
liam's genius, we are told, was "her only offer-
ing on the altar of what might have been." Ql
medium height, graceful, gentle, and poetic, with
soft, waving auburn hair, she was adored by her
son. After her death he sent for his early clay
bust of her, which had first revealed to his fam-
ily his artistic ability, and "the last cap she
wore/' that of the Dunkards. He then made the
bust, now in the Peabody Institute, Baltimore,
but until his death in his studio in Rome.

His childhood included schooling at "Quaker
Hill" near Union Bridge, at that time a log
school, at "Priestland," near Linwood, and final-
ly at Calvert College, New Windsor, scholasti-
cally a high school. In all three environments
stories are told of his robust love of companion-
ship and of his lack of scholastic aptitudes.
From early years he had aided in the farm work,
and when schooling failed to bring results he
was put at teaming by his father, being sent to
Baltimore each week with the produce of the
Rinehart and neighboring farms. These trips
ceased when his father found him "wasting his
time" modeling a bust of his mother, while the
horses were resting with their plough under a
nearby tree. Thereupon a position was secured
for him as the helper of a stone-worker who was
building walls in the neighborhood. When the
work proved too heavy for the boy's strength, the
first piece of good fortune fell to his lot. A mar-
ble quarry was opened on the Rinehart farm, and
the boy was set to polishing and lettering blocks
for tombstones, window and door sills, for sale
through the neighborhood, thereby gaining, as
Lorado Taft observes, wider scope for the de-
velopment of his talent than was usual for farm
boys. At twenty-one he became an apprentice to
Baughman & Bevan, the largest stone-cutters
in Baltimore. In two years he was foreman, with
a studio of his own, and was soon allowed to
accept private commissions. Tradition records
how at this time he repaired a mantel in the home
of W. T. Walters with such freedom that the
interest of this leading merchant and art con-
noisseur was aroused. Meanwhile he was sup-
plementing his practical training with art courses
in the night school of the Maryland Institute,
where he received a gold medal in 1851 for a
copy in stone of Teniers' "Smokers." The earli-
est publicly exhibited works of which the record
remains (1853) were a bust of ^e Rev-Dr- Jolui
G. Morris and a reclining figure, "Faith."

While  considerable  disagreement  in  detail
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